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HORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 
Forpreserving Strawbersies, Pineapples, Cherries, | 7 
Respberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air tight. Kitheras canned fruit, stewed frnit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty end taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant semples, from two to three years old, can 
be seen and tasted at.our store, We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- 
ing the Powder. itis cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the -fruit.can be used the aame as old-fashioned 
suger preserves. One box, gosting 50 cts., preserves 
40:querts or. 60.1bs. of spared fruit. Sold hy druggists 
and »groeers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
N, .24-8t,, Philada. 627 3m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philedetohie, 


Has just received a complete assortment of )Oloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of -desirable -colors and 
qualities for Eriends’ wear, which will’be made to 
order’on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled-up, -€8.00. Written from 


$15 to 0. 
701 ARCH STREET, 
‘T. ELLWOOD OHAPMAN. 


JOWN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOA‘S, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Various Railroad Bonds penne by Agents ne be 
farnished at the advertised rates 101 


518 lyn 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill ‘St., Philada., 
Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, .all.of whick 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, pr varnishing, shellacking, and 
the of old farnitu rom attended to 

ent TURE TA REN on avoneon: 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased RK. B. Batts interes 
in the es will again give th whole attention to the same 
hoping from ton canes to give entire satisfaction to a)) 
who may favor their orders. 93 sn iw swl 


Jom J. LYTLE, 
th & Mpting Gefen Btrecta, PisileOelphia, 
Desiree Ores at delhes dust aeceived 
direct fumm Batis « dat 


MIXT BARESE, MIZT BAREGE, 
For SHAWES AND DRESSES. 
This very scarce and desivabie article is anpexior 
to apy dhe has had for, sereral eam. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Cashmexe Shawl, 
at reduced prices. 
7-8, 6-4 and 7-4 p\ain Silk Shawls. 
Plain and Chene Hemani Shawls. 
Plain \and/Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
_—— — and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 874 
ots. ito $1,00. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 


At greatly reduced :prices. 
Please call and examine :his stoak. 


, i ; 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 
924 Chestnut'St.,'\Philad. 585 ‘Broadway, N.V . 
OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
te aap INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Télescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials ofall descriptions. 

Megic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, ‘Gicbes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c, 

The following Manuals sent on receipt: 0:10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, ors pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical 107 

** 3. Magic Lanterns, a6 

‘* 4, Philosophical Tecerenente; m6... * 

85 ly 


FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N, J. 


Delightfully situated on,a bluff, 80 feet from the 
surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 


$20.00 per week. 
A. P. CCOK, 
63 13t Proprietress. 





BINDINC. 
Persors wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styler, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144.N. 7th St. 
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What a nice change MOORE'S SOAP does make. 
We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK, 





“Ladies, you oan save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 
eo walls, 

and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horeughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where ‘help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try s piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moors’s Soap, with the Lirriz 
Tos on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine — for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a litt'e longer. 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 
C. N. WILLS, Same. office, 
Agent for New Jersey. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


No, 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 


MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 


Formerly Coorsr, respectfully informs Friends she 
continues her business in PLAIN BONNET making, 
at 462 Franklin St., Philada. 

Plain bonnets ready made. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By 8. M. JANNEY. 


New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


819 tf. 
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Friends’ Central Dr | Goods Store 


NEW GOODS. NEW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR. FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Gredadiues. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes, 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hernani Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Onur stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when des’ 


STOKES & wooonD, 
Tra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA.” 


P. 8.—We have just received (very unexpected- 
ty) on new Thibet Shawls and Squares, from $5.00 
~ 911.00. 


orn CARE BTINGS. 
E CARPET 


WABEHOUSE. 
Window's Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


m2opeas >is here CREEN 
North Second 8t,, Philada 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, ia neat 
boxes. Price $4.00 JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lam 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce ol 
only perfectly safe non-exp'osive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 


BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th Bt. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


In four volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS WADE 10) oive Davis...... 


JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street, 
(OFFICE OPEN from 9 A, M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 
The Paper is issued every week, 
The T rexty-sranta Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, a at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
receiving it aonee th the nel To those receiving it 
through our carriers, 
SINGLE NOs” 8 ‘CEN TS. 
Tt is desirable owe aU subscriptions should commence at 


oor ning an 
mitt AY ‘CES by mail should be in cnacns, prarts, or 
; the latter preferred. Monet sent by nail 
wih we at tne risk of the’person so sending 
AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md, 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OLIVE DAVIS, 

Memoir of Olive Davis, who departed this 
life in Mendon, Monroe Co., N. Y., on the 
first of the Ninth month, 1870, aged nearly 
$2 years. 

She was born in Northbridge, Worcester 
Co., Mass., and sprang from an ancient fam- 
ily of Friends by the name of Southwick, 
from whom she inherited many of those 
elements of character which when properly 
directed adorn the true Friend and Christian. 

It was the care of her concerned parents to 
endeavor thus properly to direct them, and 
she gave evidence early in life that the seed 
had not fallen on barren soil, and that the 
labor bestowed had not been in vain. It 
grew with her growth and ripened with her 
maturity, until she became a mother in our 
Israel. 

About the year 1810 she removed in com- 
pany with two of her brothers, and settled in 
the town of Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y., where 
she formed the acquaintance of a young man 
named Martin Davis, who subsequently be- 
came her husband. 

His religious education had been widely 
different from hers, having been among the 
Presbyterians, although not in membership 
with them. As he was not committed to any 


particular religious organization, and was 
free to follow where divine Truth should 
lead the way, she felt it her duty through 


Divine aid to endeavor to draw him into that 
fold where she bad found true rest and peace. 
With the gentle moulding influence of her 
sweet and quiet spirit and example, she was 
instrameotal in bringing him into the organi- 
zation of her choice, and they became true 
co-workers in the same vineyard. 

They were the first family of Friends who 
settled within the limits of what is now known 
as Mendon Preparative Meeting. 

Though surrounded through all the middle 
period of her life with a large family, the 
care of which demanded her close attention, 
yet her religious duties were not neglected. 
She was a constant attender of her religious 
meetings when health permitted, and often in 
the latter portion of her life, when it was im- 
practicable. for ber to, attend, she would at 
the appointed time retire to her room, and 
there spend the usual time of the meeting in 
silent divine worship. 

For several years previous to her death she 
was disabled by a fall from using one of her 
limbs, by which she was closely confined ; 
but amid all her suffering and deprivation, 
she manifested the same patient resignation 
which so conspicuously marked her active 
life. 

The few hours previous to her final close 
seemed thé index of the life she had lived; 
she passed on sweetly and calmly, sleeping 
life’s latest hours away. 

Such is a brief notice of the life of one who 
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was most loved where best known; whose life, 
though quiet and unobtrusive, has left its 
es in the characters of her children, who 
ed well acknowledge that they are indebted 
dor the embracing \of that truth which has 
brought spiritual happiness to them, to the 
careful training and bright example of that 
mother to whose memory they offer this brief 
tribute. — 
Mendon Centre, Tih mo., 1871. 


WE should be careful to~ practice, and 
treat the humblest menial with courtesy as 
delicate as we would show the children of 
affluence and honor, So shall we transfuse 
in them a corresponding refinement, which 
will tend eventually, perhaps, to make them 
purer in morals and more elevated in mind. 


From Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, held in Fifth month, 1871, to its 
absent and isolated members. 

Gathered in this our Annual Assembly, we 
have been favored with the renewed evidence 
of our Father’s love, and have felt that His 
wing of everlasting goodness has been extend- 
ed also over you, our beloved absent sisters ; 
under which feeling you have been brought 
near, even as though present with us. Our 
spoken word cannot reach your outward ear, 
but we are drawn to send you a greeting of 
Gospel love, especially to you who are in 
isolated positions, wher you feel like the one 
of a family, or two of a tribe, and under a 
sense of this loneliness, as to social and re- 
ligious fellowship, your hands sometimes hang 
down through discouragement. It is to such 
that our minds have been attracted, with 
earnest desires that you may “hold fast the 
profession of your faith without wavering,” 
remembering that He who is in you, and who 
sticketh closer than a brother, is greater than 
all, and is able by His holy presence not only 
to sustain, but to strengthen you for every 
good word and work. Our tender and mer- 
ciful Father is near the solitary, the afflicted 
and lowly, who feel they have no might of 
their own. “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” was the 
comforting language of Him whose promises 
have never failed to the children of men. 
Then may your confidence and trust in the 
Lord grow stronger and stronger, and your 
faithfulness to Him make you flourish as the 
willows by the water courses. We feel that 
the testimonies of truth held up so faithfully 
by the forefathers of our Society are noble 
and precious, and that the few, or even solitary 
one, in a neighborhood, if firm in the support 
of these, is holding up a light in the world, 
especially in relation to spiritual worship and 
a free gospel ministry. 























We therefore offer you words of cheer and 


sympathy. May you hold on your way 
pong it be under a sense of weakness, and 
the, 

whom shall Jacob arise, for he is» small.” 
When we find how, in former ages, the faith- 
fulness of a solitary one has been blessed to 
the many, we ought to be stirred up to dili- 
gence in the work of our day; we ought to 
respond to the quickening influence of: the 
Divine Spirit in our own souls, which is able 
to make us all living members of His Church 


anguage seem applicable to you, “iby 


If this was yielded unto, there would con- 


tinue to be judges raised up as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning. We 
would encourage those who are remote from 
meeting, to gather their families at times into 
silence, for we believe if there was more of 
this silent waiting, we should receive instruc- 
tion from the Fountain of Love sufficient for 
every work, even the little duties of life. 


May we all, dear sisters, know an increase 


of faithfulness and obedience to our Heavenly 
Father, walking by the light He has given 
us, and glorifying Him by all our thoughts, 
words and deeds. 


With a salutation of love, we are your sis- 


ters. PueBe W. Foutke, Clerk. 





Let us accept different forms of religion 


among men, as we accept different languages, - 
wherein there is still but one human nature 
expressed. Every genius has most power in 
his own language, and every heart in its own 
religion.—J. P. Richter. 


+ 8 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. ‘ 
BRIEF NOTES ON THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
Most nations of people, of whom we have 
any record, whether ancient or modern, sav- 





age or civilized, have considered, and practi- 


cally acknowledged, the burial of the dead to 
be a religious rite. Their ignorance and su- 
perstition, their idolatrous objects and modes 
of worship, may sometimes have disguised, 
but could not altogether obscure the reli- 
gious sentiment, which everywhere under- 
lies and influences the various modes of sep- 
ulture. 

Resting, as this sentiment undoubted 
does, in the constitution of the human nak 
it might be expected that every advance to a 
higher civilization—to a purer and more 
rational religion, should give a corresponding 
higher expression of devotional feeling in 
those who attend the funeral obsequies. 

Looking in this direction, I have been grati- 
fied to observe a disposition to revive the an- 
cient practice of Friends, ofassembling at funer- 
als in their meeting houses instead of the houses 
of their deceased members. Thus the family is 
relieved of a great burden, and better accom- 
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modations furnished to the attendants than 
can usually be affurded in private houses. 
There the company can sit down in solemn 
silence, and may find it a fit opportunity for 
entering into close sympathy with the mourn- 
ers, or into a still closer retrospection of their 
own past lives, and of their fitness to respond 
to the awful summons, “ set thine house in or- 
der, for thou shalt die and not live.’ How 
much better this than to meet at the funeral 
house, where the company become separated 
in different apartments, or collected in groups 
out of doors, In those isolated groups, the 
trivial concerns of time too often occupy the 
attention, to the exclusion of the more im- 
nae concerns which pertain to eternity. 

n this way the ostensible purposes of the 
meeting are frustrated. Those who so demean 
themselves, neither show respect fur the dead 
nor sympathy for those who mourn their be- 
reavement. Nor is the solemn warning like- 
ly to penetrate their apathetic soule, and 
awaken them to a proper sense of their own 


unprepared condition. It is needless to say | 


how grating such thoughtless—may | not 
say rude conduct must be, not only to the 
family, but to all sober and reflecting minds ; 
when the most trivial conversation, perhaps 
the loud laugh, falls upon their ears. 

But, if abuses have crept in when assem- 
bled at the house of the deceased, so they may 
gain admission when gathered at the meeting 
house. Vigilance and care are necessary to 
— good order in the one, as in the other. 

hope that I shall be excused for referring 
briefly to some of those abuses, as [ under- 


_ stand them. 


1st. Large Funerals.—When it is appointed to 
assemble at the meeting-house, the tendency 
is for too many of the relatives and friends 
to gather at the house, that they may accom- 
pany the corpse to the place of meeting. In 
this way the family may have its burden in- 
creased—not lessened—by the combination of 
the two modes of gathering, with the evils of 
both. 

There is, also, is some places, an increasing 
disposition to extend funeral notices, and 


24. Funeral Feasts—The same induice- 
ments which gather large companies. at fu- 
nerals, will lead to extensive and sumptuous 
preparations for the funeral table. The same 
dangers attend both. Theoccasion demands 
that the hungry should be fed—their physi- 
cal wants supplied. The rights of hospitality 
should not be neglected. Would it not be 
more accordant with the occasion to make 
this the objective limit, without getting up a 
fasHionable funeral feast on the occasion of 
a death in the family? Let there be good 
and sufficient food provided, but without ex- 
travagance or ostentation, 

I have sometimes thought that, if a stran- 
er were to be dropped into one of our funeral 
estivals, he would be led to conclude that 

some very joyous event had occurred in the 
family, for which “ the fatted calf had been 
killed, that they might rejoice and be merry.” 
There must be absolute servility to custom 
before the serious and reflec ing mind can in- 
dulge in such feastings. 

3d. Excess of Preaching.—The delicacy of 
this part of my subject may have shielded’ it 
from scrutiny, and permitted the evil to pass 
unrebuked, I do not—I dure not attempt to 
limit the operations of the Spirit. I do not 
‘accuse any one individually. They must an- 
swer to their own consciences and to God, for 
their faithfulness to His requirings. But it 
is often a less invidious task to judge in the 
aggregate, and to say that too much time had 
been occupied in declamation, and not 
enough allowed for silent meditation. There 

is no more fitting occasion for true gospel 
service—none in which the audience ought 
to be better prepared to receive its awful 
warnings, its glorious promises, than a funer- 
al, with the sure evidence of mortality lying 
before them. But a few words “ fitly spoken’’ 
_are like “ apples of gold in pictures of silver,” 
‘and are greatly preferable to long and prosy 
, disquisitions. A word to the wise ought to be 
; sufficient. 
It has been urged against the assembling 
in meeting houses, that it would promote the 
evil just spoken of. That a precocious and 


thus to gather larger companies of relatives | prurient ministry would take hold of the oc- 


and friends. This disposition is cherished by 
the extraordinary facilities which the wire and 
rail afford for prompt notice and easy transit. 

So long as human nature remains to be 
human nature, so long there will be danger 
of a desire to imitate—of a spirit of rivalry— 
of a wish to excel in formal devotion to the 
dead. May we not sometimes discover a feel- 
ing of pleasure—of gratification—may I not 
add of pride, where there has been a very 
large funeral attendance? There is danger 
in this; may we guard against its insidious 
approaches. 


casion, and appropriate it to its own selfish 
purposes ; and our experience, thus far, has 
not removed the objection. It may, therefore, 
be proper to present the case in a more prac- 
tical form. 

A death occurs. The family and friends 
may have been worn down and exhausted by 
long and anxious nursing under affliction— 
the weather may be inclement, cold, hot, 
stormy—the road may be long or difficult te 
travel. The extended notice; the notoriety 
of the deceased; many circumstances may 
combine to bring a number of ministering 
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Friends together. It must be obvious that | though the speaking was mostly in a tongue 


all ‘of these cannot occupy the time of the 
meeting with long discourses, without unduly 
rolonging it and burthening their hearers. 
t is fair to presume that each one has a con- 
cern to communicate. Common courtesy 
#uaght, therefore, to admonish them to be 
‘brief, without* either burdening the meeting 
or forestalling the exercises of a brother. 
“Where a proper discretion is observed in thia 
respect, there need be no occasion for the en- 
forcement of the ten minute rule. te 


New Garden, 8th of 8th mo., 1871. 

A GREAT mapy persons distress themselves 
because they cannot have the experiences 
‘which they cee such a brother and such a 
sister have. My advice to these persons is, 
Do not aim at any vague, indefinite ideals. 


“Take your own condition, and carry that up 
vas far as it can be carried. Take care of 
yourselves where you are. 


For instance, a humble sign- painter, having 
diligence and a homely talent, gets sight of 
chef d'euvre of some great artiet, and goes 
back to bis shop, and locks mournfully at his 
tools, and says, “I have got to paint signs, 
and I have got to paint houses, and I have 
got to do humbler things in painting; I wish 
1 could paint like Raphael, but I am afraid 
I never shall.” I do not think you ever 
will; but then, while no amount of diligence 
will ever make you a historical painter, you 
may be a great deal better sign painter than 
_you are. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
REMEMBER THE SCATTERED ONES. 

Happening to be in Chicago a few weeks 
since on a First-day, 1 made inquiry about 
Friends’ meeting, and learned that those 
Friends called Orthodox have recently built 
themselves a meeting house, and have quite a 
large meeting ; but that a few of our Friends 
(seven or eight) continued to meet in a room 
of the Methcdist Mission House, corner Madi- 
son and Clark streets, with a company of 
Norwegian Friends. I was told that there 
were about fifty of them. From thirty to 
thirty-five were present. After a time of solid 
-silence, Otto Tolsom spoke in the Norwegian 
language for ten or fifteen minutes. From 
the attention paid and the solemn covering 
of the meeting, I was satisfied that his testi- 
amony was satisfactory to his people. M. A., 
from Hamburgh, N. Y., gave such as could 
understand our language some words of coun- 
sel and encouragement, a supplication by a 
young man in the Norwegian tongue, and an 
ampressive silence, closed the meeting. Al- 


unknown to me, yet from the feeling that at- 
tended my mind and a little conversation held 
with some who could converse in English 
atter meeting, | felt satisfied that the meeting 
was owned by the Divine Master, and that 
they comprehend our view of the inward 
Christ. I have noted this circumstance, 
hoping that it may claim the notice of Friends 
who may be travelling. particularly those 
who are going forth to strengthen the breth- 
ren. John Atwater, 116, or William Law, 
277 Madison street, would, [ thir k, be suita- 
ble Friends to apply to for further informa- 
tion. J.C. 
New York, 8th mo. 7, 1871. 
SATISFACTION OF DOING GOOD. 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER, 

Life is an aggregate of moments; kindness 
seeks to seiz- these moments ia order to lay 
down in each of them a reed of comfort for 
the sufferer. 

Now it is called rest, anon cheerfulness, 
sensation of comfort for body and soul—aye, 
even flattery; kindness can flatter, but only 
the unhappy one. It acta like the sun in spring ; 
melts slowly away winter's snow ani ice, and 
sheds warmth everywhere; and then earth 
begins tu get green, and then come the flow- 
ers—the wish to live. 

In this world, so full of suffering and of 
enjoyment, of splendor and misery, of great- 
ness and littleness, of strength and weakness, 
of life and death, above all others, happy is 
he in whose soul lies active kindness, holiness 
and peace. He alone stands in this restless 
world as if it were a paradise, whose sanctuary 
no tempests can reach. He alone goes on 
his way in joy and affliction, in wealth and 
in poverty, in life and in death, calmly and 
unwaveringly; suffers and enjoys alike si- 
lently, loves, forgives, does good, and feels 
peace. In order to work on uninterruptedly, 
in order not to weary in his work for the weal 
of fellow-men, he does not want the “ desire of 
a name which shall survive him ;” not glory’s 
beautiful vision, which a great Roman calls 
“the only passion of the wise,” and without 
which to many a one “ the past were nothing, 
the present a narrow and sterile — of 
action, and the future vanished.” No, no 
laurel wreath shall be laid upon his forgotten 
grave; no line in a funeral oration shall be 
dedicated to him; no patriotic bard shall 
sing what he did for his native country. He 
will be forgotten, he knows it, and yet he 
labors night and day, and his lamp is not ex- 
tinguished until with his life’s last spark. 

ere a fellow creature has heen comforted, 
there another has been given work to do, and 
with it hope; here a seed has been sown of a 
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future noble laurel, which will confer honor 
upon his native country and upon mankind ; 
there again a spark has been kindled, a flame 
kept burning, and here happiness secured— 
the good has been done; that is enough. 
** Doth pure religion gather here below 
A harvest of uofruitful treasures!’ No, 
Unpaid, unthanked, she with unceasing toil 
Sows seeds of blesse iness in sorrow’s soil.”’ 


Fall freely, O days of our life! silently, 
like yellow leaves from life’s tree; cover its 


fashion to it, but often it is dragged along by 
themselves. 

The bottom land gradually narrows ; after 
a few miles we come to where the lofty bluffs. 
are washed by the river. The road here winds. 
over the bluffs, and the view from their sum- 
mit is very fine. Beautiful ravines lying be-- 
tween come down to the water’s edge ; clumps- 
of oak and walnut and wild plum and alder, 
tangled up with innumerable vines, add to- 









stem and branches, ye winter snows; obliv- 
What to him is all 
The good has been done—that is 


ion ! take his memory. 
this ? 
enough. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
(Continued from page 296.) 
Life among the Dakotas. 

FROM MY DIARY. 


no. 7. 


7th mo. 7th. Accept an invitation to ride 
with the agent this morning to the grist mill, 
We start early, as 
the day is likely to be hot ; but a high wind is 
blowing in true Nebraska style. It is impos- 
sible to keep an umbrella raised, we cannot 
even keep our hats on without tying them 


about eight miles distant. 


down with our handkerchiefs. Little atten. 


tion is paid to the /ooks out bere; one has at 
times quite enough to do to keep from blow- 
ing away entirely. I have been seriously 
threatened with being taken up bodily,—but 
so far have stood ground, and am safe on 


terra firma. 


The road runs through the bottom land, 
From these to the 
river the bottom is covered with tall coarse 
grass, interspersed at intervals with patches 
of cultivated ground and Indian houses, The 


at the foot of the bluffs. 


mowing machine has been at work in several 

laces. We pass some very comfortable- 
ooking homes; one especially pleases me. 
It is on the edge of a ravine, the ground a 
little elevated, and surrounded with beautiful 
shade trees ; is just the spot a lover of nature 
would choose, and where he who speaks for 
her—the poet—might feel himself at home. 
I have seen no place so charming since I 
came out here, The owner has fine crops ; is 
raising stock, and has an ice house. He and 
another man carried ice from the river a 
quarter of a mile off, on hand-barrows, last 
winter, to fill it. Men who are so persever- 
ing are bound to succeed. I think there are 
few white men who would do the.same with 
such a means of conveyance; for these hand- 
barrows have no wheels ; they are simply wil- 
low saplings bound together with withes, end- 
ing in two shafts forming a bed, on which 
they contrive to tie whatever load they wish 


to carry ; usually the pony is geared in some 














the charm of their appearance. The coup- 
try is broken bya series of hills, some of 
which are bald on their summits, looking like 
giant sentinels keeping watch over the treach- 
erous river; usually they are covered with 
the various grasses native to the country, and 
are adorned with the many tints of the wild 
flowers. Some of these hills are fearfully 
steep. With the wind blowing at the rate it 
does, there seems to be danger of being blown 
off into the river. We go up precipitous: 
heights only to go down pa precipitous 
ones on the other side. Our equipage is ter- 
ribly strained. We keep our seats, and the 
wagon holds together: the difficulty is in 
keeping the horses right ; now one side is 
going on respectably, while the other rebels 
at the rough usagé, and lets go its hold; 
straps of leather and a few strings put that. 
in a good humor, and we travel along nicel 
again ; but another hill, with its correspond- 
ing declivity, and the well-behaved side gets. 
offended, and refuses to proceed; agaia it is: 
coaxed into duty, and we get on. I conclude 
it is all the fault of this terrible Nebraska 
gale, blowing the horses out of the harness. 

After sundry detentions, we reach the 
charming little valley through which the Bo-- 
zile finds its way to the Missouri. On this: 
creek, not far from its mouth, stands the grist- 
mill of the Santee Agency. It is a neat 
chalk stone building, apparently well adapted: 
to the purposes for which it has been erected. . 
The first flour was ground on the 4th inet.. 
It has cost the ageut much labor and anxiety.. 
Owing to the peculiarities of the soil, the dam 
had to be constructed in a different manner- 
from that in which they are built in our east- 
ern states. He has the satisfaction of seeing 
all the difficulties overcome, and the whole im 
complete running order. It is thought there 
will be nearly enough wheat raised on the 
Reservation to supply the Indians for the en- 
suing year, 

We dine at the miller’s, rest ourselves, and 
return to the village about sundown. The 


wind lulled, and the drive home was delight— 
fal. 

Third day, 11th, It is reported that a com— 
pany of Yancton squaws are coming across 
the river to dance. It is raining; but they 
are not to be putoff. The shower soon passes 
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over: we hear the clatter of their castinets 
over the ravine; all the curious hasten to wit 
ness the performance. I am among them, and 
join the crowd of lookerson. There are 
about twenty iu all; several men take part. 
Many of the women are young, and would be 
good looking were it not for the stripes of red 
and blue paint with which they have disfig- 
ured their faces. One especially attracted 
my attention ; she is a model of queenly dig- 
nity, and might sit for a Pocahontas to adorn 
the Capitol. Her dress is of red flannel, cut 
low in the neck, with short sleeves, and rather 
short skirt ; it fits loosely, and is bound with 
a purple braid. Over this she wears a cost- 
ly long shawl, woven in alternate stripes of red 
and white. It is put on with the most studied 
attention to the effect ; a girdle confines it at 
the waist, and it is so arranged that the friage 
just reaches to the top of the binding on the 
skirt, making it look like a walking dress 
open before. The part above the sash or gir 
dle is folded so that she can throw it over her 
head at pleasure. She wears long ear jewels 
carved out of pearl shell, and hung in the 
upper part of the ear; a wreath of green wil- 
low crowns her ebony tresses, which are 
plaited and hang down her back; her foot 
and ankle are cast in nature’s finest mould, 
and the leggings and moccasins are gems of 
Indian bead-work. She is the best dressed In- 
dian woman I have yet seen, and the taste 
which she displays in the arrangement of her 
toilet astonishes me. 

This dancing, too, might put to shame the 
gay waltzes of our polite society, it is so deco- 
rous. The party are formed in a circle, a few 
men with rattles and other things to make a 
noise with, taking part; many wear wreaths 
of leaves—some have hats. They sing in a 
wild monotonous manner, now and then add- 
ing a yell fora flourish. *They move slowly 
round, rising on their toes, but scarcely lift- 
ing them from the ground; keeping time to 
the din of what is intended for music. All 
are painted, and the men wear feathers; an 
old man who appears to be their leader, calls 
out to them to be more lively, whereupon 
they throw up their hands, squeal, laugh and 
get up a general excitement, in the midst of 
which the first dance concludes. Later they 
arrange for a dance in another part of the 
village, but a letter from their agent, request- 
ing A. M.J. to send them off the Reservation, 
arrives just in time to put astop to the fun. 
Flour and beef are given them, and they are 
requested to return to their homes. I am 
surprised to see how readily they submit to 
the powers that be; a lesson for some of our 
imported chivalrous citizens who indulge in 
street brawls. . 

14th. The Superintendent arrived to-day, 


a 


in company with the new agent and his fam- 
ily. There will be busy timeshere fur awhile, 
as all the annuity goods are to be distributed ; 
and there will be councils and meetings of 
various kinds. The influx of six new comers 
is an important event, which is duly appreci- 
ated by us all. L. J. R. 
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Tue springs to which we resort for our 
reading should be only the purest and sweet- 
est. Whether it be the discussion of cher- 
ished opinions, the developments of science, 
the history of the past, the news of the day, 
the poem, or the work of fiction, we may 
safely adopt it as an unvarying rule, to read 
none but the very best. The best works are 
easily discoverable; the world presents them 
in the volumes it has allowed to live while so 
many spring up and die for want of root. 
Time is too short and books too many to dis- 
regard this law of literature. 


EEE ee 
THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


An unrestrained flow of talk is a sure sign 
of a trifling, dissipated mind; and 10 one 
can turn readily from useless, frivolous con- 
versation to recollected prayer, or spiritual 
reading, so as to profit by them. But there 
is another kind of silence to be cultivated, 
besides that of the tongue, as regards others. 
I mean silence as regards one’s self—restrain- 
ing the imagination, not permitting it to dwell 
over-much on what we have heard or said, 
not indulging in the phantasmagoria of pic- 
ture-thoughts, whether of the past or future. 
How hard this is, those only who have strug- 
gled with the difficulty know! And yet how 
necessary it is; for how can we hope to hear 
God’s voice amid the invisibie, but no less 
real, whirl of moral dissipation which such a 
mental habit induces? How can we gather 
these wandering thoughts into a recollected 
attitude of prayer? Be sure that you have 
made no small progress in the spiritual life, 
when you can control your imagination so as 
to fix it on the duty and occupation actually 
existing, to the exclusion of the crowd of 
thoughts which is perpetuaily sweeping across 
the mind. No doubt you cannot prevent 
those thoughts from arising, but you can pre- 
vent yourself from dwelling on them; you 
can put them aside, you can check the self- 
complacency, or imitation, or earthly longings 
which feed them, and by the practice of such 
interior mortification you will attain that 
spirit of inward silence which draws the soul 
into a close intercourse with God. 

You must resolve not to be disheartened, 
but even if you were to fall a hundred times 
a day, determine to rise up each time, and go 
onwards. What will it matter though you 
have fallen by the way, if you reach your 
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journey’s end safely at last? God will forgive 
the falls; they often are caused by undue 
haste, which prevents us from taking fitting 
precautions, or, with timid souls, from a per- 
petual looking round for imaginary dangers 
which cause them to stumble. 

If God requires anything of us, we have no 
right to draw back under the pretext that we 
are liable to commit some fault in obeying. 
It is better to obey-imperfectly than not at 
all. Perhaps you ought to rebuke some one 
dependent on you, but you are silent for fear 
of giving way to vehemence; or you avoid 
the society of certain persons, because they 
make you cross and impatient. How are you 
to attain self control, if you shun all occasions 
of practising it? Is not such self choosing a 
greater fault than those into which you fear 
to fall? Aim at a steady mind to do right; 
go wherever duty calls you, and believe firm- 
ly that God is an indulgent Father, and will 
forgive the faults which take our weakness by 
surprise in spite of our sincere desire to please 

im. 

A holy man writes to one of his spiritual 
children (a religious novice), “If you can 
learn to walk slowly and speak slowly, I shall 
have hopes of you.”—By Pere Jean Nicolas 
Grou,—born 1731, died 1803. 


Happiness.—Christians might avoid much 
unhappiness if they would but believe that 
God is able to make them happy without 
anything else. God has been depriving me 
of one blessing after another, but as every 
one was removed, He has come in and filled 
up its place, and now when I am a cripple, 
and not able to move, I am happier than 
ever I was in my life before, or ever expected 
to be; and if I had believed this twenty years 
ago, | might have been spared much anxiety. 
—Dr. Payson. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
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I acquiesce with thy opinion that we have 
within the limits of our Society, in common 
with the rest of the world, undeniable evi- 
dences of the fallibility of human nature; 
but our discouraged spirits are enabled at 
times to rise above this thought and to re- 
pose upon the sure knowledge that if weak- 
ness abounds, grace doth yet much more 
abound, and we profess to believe that this 
grace is an ever-present power, nigh, even in 
the heart, ever ready to guide, to sustain, 
and to preserve. I trust with us this belief 
is not merely an assent with the lips, but an’ 


experimental knowledge, which is often 
available in heights and in depths. 





The country indeed looks beautiful to-day. 
Everything seems to say verily there is a 
God over all, and were our minds in that 
state of humble dependence and trust which 
can give thanks in all things, we would find 
much in this life to make us happy. My 
ride home was as pleasant as good compan 
could make it. May not help and strengt 
be derived from mingling with those who de- 
sire to walk in the path of apprehended 
duty, and who are also far in advance of us 
in a faithful adherence to their convictions 
of right? But there is need of care lest we lean 
too much upon guch help. We may thereby 
fail to know that increase of strength which 
results from a proper use of what we have 
had given us. “Use strength and have 
strength,” is an old adage that is of value. If 
instead of using our own strength (by which 
I mean the strength that has been conferred 
upon us,) we draw upon the strength of 
others, we need not expect our powers to ex- 
pand. Our observation upon outward things 
may bring this lesson closely home, and we 
need look no further than a little child for 
a full exemplification. 








I often look at and think she is no 
doubt fulfilling the weeks of preparation and 
eating the rojl of prophesy. I wish we had 
more such—I mean such as are being rightly 
qualified to water the flock. I remember the 
promise is, those whorwater shall be watered 
themselves. How small is the number of 
those who are as “ plauts grown up in their 
youth ”; and as “ polished shafts, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” May not 
this be partly attrihutable to a want of pa- 
tience under the forming hand? Therefore 
the work of preparation is often marred, and 
the instrument not being properly tempered, 
fails to work rightly. How often we may, if 
we will, be instructed through outward things. 
To an unpractised eye there appears but 
little difference between a polished iron and 
a highly tempered steel instrument, and yet 
how different is their work and how different 
the preparation of each for the work designed 
to be accomplished by each—and what cer- 
tainty of failure if the iron instrument is 
used instead of the steel. 





IF a bee stings you, will you go to the hive 
and destroy it? Would not a thousand come 
upon you? If you receive a trifling injury, 
don’t be anxious to aveuge it: let it drop, 
It is wisdom to say little respecting the in- 
juries you have received. 
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Home For AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
Persoxs.—On more than one occasion we 
have called attention to this institution in 
Philadelphia, organized seven years ago with 
but moderate expectations on the part of its 
early promoters (the first contribution towards 
it being fifty cents from an elderly Friend), 
but with faith that it would succeed,—that 
faith is now receiving confirmation much 
earlier than was anticipated. 

The managers have, we beligve, endeavored 


to make the best and most economical use of 


the funds entrusted to them, and as their 
means increased, they have extended the in- 
fluence of this commendable charity until the 
institution now has twenty five aged women 
under care. Several of these are between 
ninety and one hundred years, and one is 
noticed in the last report as having attained 
the mature age of one hundred and ten. Her 
hair is white, soft and almost silky in its 
fineness and lustre. She scours the knives 


and forks of the establishment, takes care of 


her own room and insists on doing many other 
things, saying that “ strength was given to her 
and she meant to do all she could while it 
lasted.” 


Though they belong to different religious 


sects, yet they all unite in social worship, and 
at stated times a meeting is held after the 
manner of Friends, which they appear to ap. 


preciate and enjoy. Good feeling and har- 


mony prevail throughout the household, and 


it is often touching to witness the evidences of 
their gratitude for the provision made for 


their comfort. 


Until recently, this “ Home” has been Jo- 


cated at Front and Pine streets, but through 
the liberality of two colored persons, Stephen 
and Harriet Smith, an acre of land was do. 
nated and $20,000 contributed for the erec- 
tion of a new building at Belmont and Gi 
rard avenues, to which the inmates were re- 


moved on the 7th inst. The situation is 
salubrious and cheerful, affording a view of 
Fairmount Park and the adjoining country, 
and enlivened by the passing and repassing 


of frequent railroad: trains, which afford, to 


of fire, is made reasonably secure. 
first floor are the dining-hall, kitchen, luun- 
dry, two parlors and four other rooms. The 
three upper stories arealike in their arrange-— 
ments and subdivisionr, each having nine 
rooms, four of which will be provided with 
six beds, (single,) four with four beds, and 
one with two beds. There is also a bath-room 
and a general wash-room, &c., on each story. 
It is designed that there shall be accommoda- 
tions for about one hundred and thirty per- 
sons. A wide corridor runs the length of 
each of the upper stories, and as the building 
faces nearly east and west, a plentiful sun- 
light and a free circulation of air will be se- 
cured; while special care has been taken, by 
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those mostly confined within doors, variety 


and interest. 


“The new building bas a length of one 


hundred and ten feet, and a width of fifty 
feet; is four stories in height, including the 


Mansard attic, and has a cellar beneath all. 


The exterior walls are of Trenton brown- 
stone, having interior lining of brick, while 


the partitions of the rooms and passages are 


likewise of the latter material, by reason of 


which, the safety of the inmates, in the event 
On the 


the introduction of ventilating flues, to guar- 
antee a like amount of healthfulness and 
comfort in winter as in summer.” 


The moving was felt to be a serious under- 
taking to some of the more feeble and ad- 
vanced, who parted from the old familisr 
spot with tears and sighings, but when they 
reached the new abode and found it in all re- 
spects so superior to the one they had left, 
songs of rejoicing broke forth, and in many 
ways they manifested their thankfulness to 
their kind benefactors and their gratitude to 
their Heavenly Father for having disposed 
the hearts of the managers to confer upon 
them such benefits. Through the kindness 
of one of their friends, a tea was provided on 
the afternoon of their removal, to which we 
were invited, and as we sat in the spacious 
dining-room and partook with them of the 
repast furnished, we felt the happier for the 
comfort and liberality dispensed to them. 

Heretofore the benefits of this charity have 
been confined to women, but as there are ap- 


plications for admission from aged men also, 
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it is in future designed to include these as far 
as their funds will enable them to doso. A 
large part of the building is still unfurnished, 
and contributions and donations for that pur- 
pose, as well as for current expenses, are 
earnestly solicited. The institution may be 
reached, via Hestonville R. R., (entrance 
through Olive Cemetery gate) and we think 
a visit to it will repay those who feel inter- 
ested. There are few more laudable charities, 
and we hope those who have abundance of 
this world’s store will bear in mind the “Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons.” Our 
friends, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow 
street, and Henry M. Laing, No. 30 N. 3d 
street, will receive any amount that may be 
forwarded for this object. 


amiable task with that adniirable assiduity 
which makes them a lesson to us all, if we 
would “improve the shining hour;” and 
the sight is a fascinating one, even to the 
incurious, whep on a warm summer’s day the 
brilliant dragon-flies dart like winged jave- 
lins of blue steel among the grasses, and 
meadow sweet, and willow herbs that hide 
the margin of rural stream and river. Bat 
‘other insects, so far from being objects of in- 
terest, are for the most part disliked and 
hated, and it is thought very little harm to 
suppress them sunimarily with the sole of the 
foot. When insects are positively injurious 
to man, and when they infest his dwellings, 
of course they must be treated like other 
vermin. There is no more cruelty in putting 
certain little flat-pattern creatures to death, 
or in catching. if we be sharp enough, the nim- 
ble members of another race, for the same 
purpose, so that we may thereafter “be at 
rest,” than there is in the trapping of foxes, 
or the destruction of poisonous serpents. In- 
telligent and kind-hearted interest in the 
wonderful little beings which it has pleased 
the All-wise to sow in such vast multitudes 
upon our planet, by no means requires endur- 
ance of such kinds as are offensive; our true 
course should be to consider the endless mira- 
cles of beauty or of adaptedness to particu- 
lar purposes, which we find in insects as a 
class, allowing our feelings of dislike to weigh 
with us only where they are really deserved. 

Much, perhaps, of the popular dislike of 
insects arises from their being seen under 
circumstances at once foreign to their nature, 
and painful to them. Garden and rastie in- 







































DIED. 

HALLOWELL.—On the 26th ult.,-at his residence 
in West Medford, near Boston, Eiward N. Hallow- 
ell, son of Morris L. and Hannah P. Hallowell, in 
the 35th year of bis age. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
8th mo. 20. Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
os Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M, 
“6 Cattawissa, Pa , 4 P. M. 
- Orange, N. J .10} A. M. 
- Guupowder, Md., (old house) 10 A.M. 
4 Orangeville, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
“ Cape May, N. J.,3 P. M. 
‘* 27. West Nottingham, Pa., 3 P. M. 





INSECTS. 
BY LEO HARTLY GRINDON. 
THE most populous part of the empire of 


Nature is that which is occupied by the vari- 
ous tribes of Insects. The little creatures 
which bear this name are the most diversi- 
fied and splendidly-adorned of living things. 
Their histories are so romantic as to exceed 
the wildest flights of fancy; their habits and 
customs embody everything that we are 
accustomed to wituess in the larger animals ; 
their instincts are prophetic types of the ut- 
most ingenuities of human reason, as brought 
to bear upoo what ministers to our physical 
comfort and welfare. Many kinds furnish 
substances of singular excellence and beauty, 
such as honey, silk, and the rich crimson dye 
called cochineal; others are so destructive, 
when unchecked in their, ravenous appetites 
and in their territorial invasions, that the re- 
sult of years of peaceful growth is ruined by 
them almost before we are aware of the at- 
tack. And yet we are apt to pass by insects 
as worthless and insignificant ;—we look with 


pleasure, it is true, upon the lovely wings of 


the ee and upon the bees, resting on 
the honeyed bloom, or as they work at their 





sects, borne unwillingly on the breeze, through 
open windows, into our houses, or losing their 


way, and entering unwittingly and probably 
frightened, may well appear uninteresting. 
They are out of place. Thev are like those 
unfortunate quadrupeds which Italian organ- 
boys carry about the streets. Could we see 
those identical monkeys in their native woods, 
playing forth their sprightly instincts amid 
the branches,—living, in a word, as nature 
intended them to live.—they would no longer 
be odious. We should perceive that the tree 
was made for the animal, and the animal for 
the tree ; weshould then be highly entertained 
and be filled with admiration. Just so, in 
order to form a true idea of insects, we should 
not think merely from the parasites and the 
vermin, the beetles, the meat flies, and 
the wasps; nor yet from the long-| 

Tipula that struggles against the window- 
panes, conscious only of its imprisonment ; 
but from their kindred and from themselves, 
as inhabitants of the fields and woods and wa- 
ters, their proper homes, where they. are 
always beautiful, aud which they, in turn, 
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make more beautiful by their presence. Who- 
ever has enjoyed the sweet and serene delight 
of a day in the woods, while midsummer is 
saturating them with sunshine, would sadly 
miss one of the most charming attributes of 
sylvan life, were the hum of their invisible 
myriads to be hushed when he went again. 
Eveu the still pools and tiny lakes, which we 
admire for their limpid clearness, and the 
sweet inverted pictures that lie painted in 
their depths, gain perbaps a richer beauty 
from the eccentric dances of the water-beetles, 
whose polished corselets twinkle with light 
like that of dew drops. 

Let us, then, consider in detail a few of 
the facts of Entomology. They are fully as 
attractive as those of Botany; and, being 
connected with the history of active and con- 
scious creatures, they open our perceptions 
still more powerfully in regard to the inex- 
pressible goodness of God, 

We found, when considering flowers, that 
protection is a leading idea in relation to them. 
The same principle is manifested very won- 
derfully in insects, especially in the care with 
which the parent disposes ber eggs. Few 
insects ever see their offspring. The blessed- 
ness of human life consiats in the feast of the 
eyes of father and mother, when round, happy 
faces form a shining circle in the firelight, and 
proud rich hope skips twenty years for each, 
and fashions all that is good and noble for 
their destiny. Birds, that build pretty nests 
for their young, are probably happy in feeding 
the little featherless occupants. Brute crea- 
tures that give suck, have been envied before 
now. Even fishes, even reptiles, live some- 
time after the birth of their progeny. But 
insects, excepting ants, wasps, and social bees, 
end their little lives unknowing either pro- 
genitor or child; every successive generation 
is isolated from that which precedes and fol- 
lows; they exist, feed, repose, associate in 
love, leave eggs, and depart in peace. 
Moths, butterflies, and others, seldom live 
more than a few days after laying their 
eggs, and although some of their kinds do 
certainly survive for several months, they 
are only exceptions to the general rule 
that insects, after depositing their eggs, very 
soon die. We find accordingly, that the Di- 
vine Benevolence has endued the female 
insect with the most amazingly acute knowl- 
edge of the wants that will be felt by her 
unborn young, when they have no mother 
to direct or provide for them. The solitary 
bees and wasps (which constitute different 
races altogether from those that live in com- 
panies, and construct waxen or puper cities) 
labor with inexpressible industry in excavat- 
ing cave like nests in wood and stone, and in 
building cradles of clay, leaves, cotton, and 


other materials, according to their special re- 
quirements and opportunities. 

Other insects, though they themselves take 
little or no food, and that little in the shape 
of honey procured from flowers, and which 
cannot be supposed to have any personal care 
about eating, deposit their eggs upon the 
leaves and stems of particular plants which 
will supply abundance of agreeable diet to 
the infant grubs. A third set, not satisfied 
with depositing their eggs in a place of safety, 
cover them up tenderly against the cold of 
winter. The female of the gypsy-moth has 
the lower portion of her body thickly clothed 
with soft down of the color of brown human 
hair, and with this, while laying her eggs, she 
forms a little bed for each, detaching the 
hairs with consummate ingenuity, and con- 
suming about two days in the operation. Her 
partner in married life has no such down 
upon his body, evidently because he would 
find no such useful purpose to apply it to. 

The brown-tail and the golden tail moths, 
whose caterpillars spin warm nests for them- 
selves before winter sets in, understand the 
importance also of protecting their eggs from 
the too great heat of July and August, at 
which time they are generally laid,—exces- 
sive heat being quite as hurtful as excessive 
cold. They adopt precisely the same plan as 
that in use among the Neapolitan peasantry, 
who convey snow from Mount Vesuvius to 
Naples in the midst of summer,—covering it 
up in wool, wool being a slow conductor of 
heat, and preserving the snow unmelted. The 
female of each of these insects is possessed of 
a thick tuft of shining hair upon her tail, in 
which part she is also provided with a pair of 
living tweezers. The latter she employs to 
pluck out the former, a pinch at a time, after 
which she places the egg in the centre, ce- 
ments it down and smooths it over. Another 
curious kind of defence from the rays of the 
sun—not however on the part of the parent, 
but practiced by the child insect—is one with 
which everybody who has ever noticed things 
in the country, is familiar. Weallude to the 
oozing out of those little masses of white 
froth which hang so thickly upon the her- 
bage of the hedge-banks in early summer, and 
in the interior of which we find the cool little 
tenant. This froth is popularly referred to 
the cuckoo, and commonly called * cuckoo- 
spit.” The creature is green, with large and 
conspicuous eyes, like those which the phre- 
noloyists say are indicative of great capacity 
for language. When mature, it is brown, 
and if its tail be touched it will jump the 
length of a yard. In English it is called 
“ frog-hopper,” in Latin, Tettigonia spumaria. 

(To be continued.) 
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“A DEMONIACAL WORK.” 

When, about the year 1600, a young girl 
of Dijon, in France, formed the plan of a 
school for girls, her father, a member of the 
er parliament, doubted its propriety. 

. de Saintonges called together four doctors 
of the law, to decide whether it was not a 
demoniacal work to instruct women, gu’in- 
struire des femmes n’était pas une cuvre du 
demon? The lawyers in this case approved 
the measure, and the father assented. But 
when the city rose in riot against his daugh 
ter, and the children stoned her in the street, 
he withdrew his assent. Then Francoise de 
Saintonges, taking fifty livres, which was all 
the money she had in the world, hired an ob- 
scure house, and on Christmas Eve took five 
- young girls with her into it, and said to them: 
“ This is the first Ursuline school of Dijon; 
all my money is spent in paying my year's 
rent; we have no beds, but we can spend the 
night in prayer.” The next day M. de Sain- 
tonges charitably sent them the broken vict- 
uals from his dinner-table, and thus the school 
began its work. Twelve years after, the City 
of Dijon held high festival ; the streets were 
strewn with flowers, the bells rang; forth 
from that humble abode walked a hundred 
maidens in white, bearing wax candles, and 
preceded by the provincial parliament and 
the soldiers; and the procession marched 
through the streets to the stately building 
which is still the Ursuline Convent of Dijon. 

Like the change which twelve years brought 
to the daring enterprise of Francoise de Sain- 
tonges is the change that every year is ma- 
turing as to the collegiate education of women 
in America. It is not yet six years since the 
very existence of such a sex as that called 
“the fairer” was absolutely ignored by that 
other sex (which must certainly be called, in 
this case, the unfairer) upon all collegiate 
anniversaries. The college it is true, was 
usually called “mother” at these festivals, 
but it never was hinted that she had, or 
ever could have, any daughters, Or if by 
possibility any younger women were men- 
tioned, it was only the class of devout and 
well-portioned ladies, who were willing to 
leave their daughters untaught, provided they 
could endow scholarships for other people’s 
sons. Many a worthy professor “ in the high- 
est degree poor and pious” (as Jean Paul said 
of his grandfather) dated his own prosperity 
from the day when some woman’s purse had 
saved him from academical starvation; but 
not one out of all these felt moved to bestow 
so much as the crumbs from the college table 
upon women in return, 

How all that is changed! Each year, at 
the annual college banquet, rises now the 
phantom of the Cominc Woman. Last year 


she was summoned before the Harvard grad- 
uates by the Rev. Dr. Hedge, almost the 
senior professor of the University ; while Dr. 
S. G. Howe and the Hon. F. W. Bird (each 
the father of fair daughters) broughi her be- 
fore the graduates of Brown. This year Wil- 
liams College appoints a committee to con- 
sider the expediency of her admission; so 
does Amherst, whose committee is Henry 
Ward Beecher. Among these expectant col- 
leges, Amherst now takes the lead, thanks 
mainly e prompt action of ex Governor 
Bullock of Massachusetts, President of the 
Alumni Association, who quietly drew his 
check for a scholarship, the income to be paid, 
other things being equal, toa woman. This 
was instantly met by a similar offer from an- 
other graduate; and these are pungent argu- 
ments. Whatever else may be said of our 
colleges, no one can deny that they have a 
keen eye to the “ main chance” just now; and 
if the men of wealth begin to demand it, there 
is no certainty that they would not (just by 
way of a Darwinian experiment) open the 
academic doors to well-qualified gorillas. 

So far as young women are concerned, the 
only New England college which has yet got 
beyond these preliminary inquiries is Bates 
College, at Lewiston, Maine, whose Presideut 
boasts with reason, in his annual address, 
“We know no sect, and, what is more, “ we | 
know no sex.” But the younger Western 
colleges seem to be going steadily in the same 
direction, and following the older traditions 
of Oberlin and Antioch. The July Old and 
New contains full reports from the State uni- 
versities of Indiana, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as from several other Western in- 
stitutions, all agreeing that the introduction 
of women has done only good in those cases, 
dnd no manner of harm. 

It is idle to ignore a tendency so universal. 
If anything is clearly “on the carda,” it is 
the collegiate education of women. Even 
where it is not openly conceded, it is covertly 
brought about, and women now attend lec- 
tures and recitations, more or less upon suffer- 
ance, in various departments of Harvard and 
of Amherst. The newer schools of Harvard 
(as the University Lectures and the Bussey 
Agricaltural School) avowedly admit them 
—while they are allowed to study theology 
and mathematics on the sly, just as M. de 
Saintonges sent cold food to his persevering 
daughter. Meanwhile, the “ Female Col- 
leges,” such as Vassar, go on their praisewor- 
thy course, and, though their standards of 
study are still far below those of the mascu- 
line universities, they yet rise far above the 
old standard, which was starvation, We be- 
lieve that, in the main, they are engaged in a 
work for the sex more practical and benefi-. 
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cent than any that the colleges for men can 
undertake for them. But though the great 
mass of girls to be educated are still likely to 
prefer, as their parents are likely to prefer for 
them, institutions devoted to their exclusive 
benefit, we insist that they ehall have every 
chance they will take, for the highest educa- 
tion, wherever they will take it. The “ de- 
moniacal work” still goes on, and who knows 
how soop we may see ‘academic processions 
of maidens in white, as in Dijon; pr, as in 
Tennyson’s picture— He 
“* Prades for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
- Aud sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.’’ 
—Late paper. 





Swauu I teach you what knowledge is? 
When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it; and when you do not knowa thing, 
to allow that you do not know it,—this is 
knowledge.— Confucius. 





THE TREES OF THE BIBLE, 
The Almond Tree. 

The blossoming of the almond tree must 
have been watched for with peculiar interest 
in Judea, ag it was the first of all the trees to 
blossom, a never failing harbinger of spring, 
flowering in January, and its fruit ripening 
in March. Its Hebrew name signifies a 
waker, or watcher, because it is the first of 
all the trees to awake from,the sleep of win- 
ter. “The height of the tree is about twelve 
or fourteen feet ; the flowers are pink, and 
arranged for the most part in pairs; the 
leaves are long, ovate, with a serrated margin, 
and an acute point. The covering of the 
fruit is downy and succulent, enclosing the 
hard shell which contains the kernel.” To 
the vision of the prophet Jeremiah (i, 11), the 
rod of an almond tree was presented ; per- 
haps to denote the speed with which the Lord 
would perform His judgments upon Jerusa- 
Jem-the almond blossomed speedily, and speed- 
ily should trouble spring up—* 1 will hasten 
My word to perform it;” or, as it might be 
read, “I am waking or watching over My 
word ;” the almond was both a waker and a 
watcher. In the beautitul metaphors of old 
age which we have in Eccles. xii, it has been 
usually supposed that the flowering of the 
almond tree (v. 5), which was profusely cov- 
ered with white flowers, represented the grey 
head of the aged pilgrim; but if, as others 
tell us, the flowers were piuk, this could not 
be; therefore a great deal of useless argument 
has arisen upon this trifling point, for might 
it not have been, as with many of our own 
trees, there were great varieties—some blos- 
soming one color, and some another ? 


That this tree flourished in the desert of 


Arabia we may infer from Numb. xvii, where 
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Moses commands the children of Israel to 
take twelve rods, a rod for‘each tribe; and 
we know Aaron’s was the rod of an almond 
tree, for, after it had been laid up in the 
Tabernacle, it brought forth buds, and blos- 
somed blossoms, and yielded almonds. The 
miracle was marvellous—life springing out 
from death, fruit and blossom appearing to- 
gether! That the almond was reckoned 
among the best fruits of Canaan in the time 
of Jacob we find from its mention with balm, 
honey, spices, and myrrh, which composed 
the father’s choice present to bis long lost son 
(Gen. xiii, 11). In each branch of the can- 
dlestick which stood upon the table of the 
Sanctuary (Ex. xxv, 33), the flower of the 
almond comes forth in its golden beauty— 
“three bowls made like unto almonds, with 
a knop (in the form of a promegranate) and 
a flower in one branch.” 
















Thus we have the almond tree and fruit in 


its several scriptural bearings. But how does 
it bear upon ourselves? Let us take the two ren- 
derings of its name—a watcher and waker— 
and see if we can claim them for our own. 
Habakkuk had a watch tower, where he went 
to watch (ch. ii, 1),and what for? A word 
from the Lord, that he might answer when 
reproved. And if we look closely into this 
verse, there is much meaning in it: thus it 
may be read, “I will stand upon my watch, 
and get me upon my fenced place, and will 
watch to see what He will say in me, and 
what I shall say when I am argued with, or 
upon my reproof.” It was the Lord speaking 
in him—to his heart—that the prophet was 


watching for; he was looking for reproof, 


not commendation. His soul] was just in the 
frame to get a blessing, and he got one—no 
reproof—but the promise of a speedy coming 


of the glorious gospel vision (v, 3, Heb. x, 
37). 


There are more sleepers than wakers among 
us; much supineness, little watchfulness. 
Yet how much is there around us and within 
us to be wideawake about! Wordly con- 
tact, outward temptations, and inward too! 
In the midst of them all can we say, “ I sleep 
but my heart waketh?” (Cant. v, 2). Oh! 
to be more in our fenced places— places 
fenced in by grace—fenced off from the 
world! Oh! for the spirit of the prophet to 
await His reproof, and then indeed the 
answer may come to us as it did for him— 
“Though it tarry, wait for it: it will surely 
come, it will not tarry.”—Episcopalian. 








“Could Protestants but consent to agree in 
their agreement, and peacefully differ in 
their petty differences, how would the aggre- 
gated impulse of a simple faith roll down be- 
fore it all the impediments of error.” 
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SPEAK THOU THE TRUTH. 
BY THE LATE DEAN ALFORD. 


Speak thou the trath. Let others fence, 
And trim their words for pay ; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact, thongh clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 


Thouch thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 


Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind, though safer seem 
In ehelter to abide; 

We were not made to sit and dream: 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God hath set His thorns about, 
Cry not, ‘'The way is plain:"’ 

His path withiu for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of His blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole half-heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 


Show thou the light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not thy bushel down ; 

The smallest spark may send bis beam 
O’er hamlet, tower and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought, 
And as thy thought, thy speech ; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. 


Hold on, hold on; thou hast the rock, 
Thy foes are on the sand ; 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand. 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 
The true, in Him that’s True. 





THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT, 


Out of the shadow into the sun; 
Out of the winter into the spring ; 
The world wheels on, and the air is filled 
With the wind-of-the-south’s low whispering. 


The waking heart of the mountain throbs ; 
The valley, under the pallid snows, 
Feels at her breast the soft, sweet stir, 
Of baby-violet, li!y and rose. 


Underthe ice the brook laughs on, 
Under the snow the crocus dreams, 

And that is but warmth and gentle sleep 
Which cold, and rigid, and deathly seems. 


Sweetheart, a winter infolds our day; 
A winter of darkness, and grief, and pain; 
- Yet never a winter was braveiy borne, 
Bat there came, in time, the April rain. 
Under the ice the brook laughs on ; 
Under the snow the crocus dreams ; 
And that may be wisest, tenderest, best, 
Which hard, and cold, and hopeless seems. 


— Hearth and Home. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURES. 

I thought I knew before that grown up 
people should regard the rights of their chil- 
dren, and be careful not to destroy any of 
their precious little possessions. But it seems 
that P needed a little bitter experience to 
make me know it thoroughly. 

In cleaning up the room I gathered up 
some torn pieces of newspaper, and with them 
a-leaf from an old blank book, scrawled all 
over with the curious hieroglyphics my little 
boy delights in. I crushed them all up to- 
gether and stuffed them in the stove, with a 
sudden fear, as the flames devoured them, 
that the child might miss his drawings. But 
he had made so many scrawls, I could hardly 
see why he should wish to preserve auy of 
them. 

After breakfast I heard him saying, “I 
wonder where that paper is that I marked on 
last night. I wish I could find it. Don’t 

ou know, mamma, that piece of ’count-book 
I made machinery on when you lay on the 
lounge? Where do you suppose it is?” 

“Can’t you make another like it?” I 
asked. , 

“T can’t remember just how that was,” he 
said; “and it had mv dendal cars on it. I 
want that. I must find it.” And he emptied 
his box of playthings and tools upon the 
floor, to make sure whether it was among his 
books and papers-or not. I had not tke 
courage to tell him it was gone past all re- 
covery, and by the cruel thoughtlessness of 
hisown mamma. At last he concluded to 
try again on a fresh leaf of the old account- 
book. Presently he came to me, saying, “Oh, 
I do want that piece I had last night go much. 
Can’t you find it for me?” 

Suddenly I found grace to say, “ My little 
boy, I am afraid that is what mamma burned 
up this morning, with some torn newspaper.” 

“Oh, I can’t live!” he burst out, “I want 
it so very much.” For a minute or two [ 
suppose his loss was qvite as severe for him 
to bear, as was Carlyle’s for his man’s heart, 
when he first discovered that his maid ser- 
vant had kindled his fire with the precious 
manuscript of the “ French Revolution,” on 
which he had labured so long. 

My boy saw that I was sorry, and soon be- 
came reconciled to a loss for which there was 
no remedy. It is one of the greatest wrongs 
little children have to bear—the failure of 
grown up people, whoshould be their guardians 
and helpers, to appreciate their feelings and 
aims. We expect the little ones to under- 



























stand us, and to try to conform to our stand- 
ards, but we lose many beautiful lessons in 
not trying to enter into their spirit and plans’ 
—matching the outreachings of their growing 
faculties with,wise and gentle guiding, so that 
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all their happy play shall really be useful 
education. 

My mother told me how she learned to 
enter into a child's feelings and bear with its 
“litter.” Her first-born son—a child always 
dear to her heart, because the angels took 
him so early—had got possession of an old 
jack-knife. She had just swept the carpet 
and put the room “ to rights,” when she dis- 
covered Henry, with a pine stick and his 
knife, making little chips all over the bright, 
clean carpet. 

“ Oh, Henry !” she said, “ you have littered 
my clean carpet. See how badly those little 
chips look on the floor.” With wondering 
gravity he gazed at the dear little chips he 
had been so proud to be able to scatter, then, 
lifting his frank, innocent eyes, he said earn- 
estly, “ They look pitty to me.” 

Instantly the whole scene was beautiful to 
my mother—little chips and all; and she 
carries the sweet picture with her ever since, 
and all the little children love ber the better 
for it, without knowing why.— Faith Rochester, 
in Hearth and Home. 


——_—--<88—— on 


From the liberal Christian. 
A MODERN “ ATONEMENT.” 

In Mr. Bush’s interesting book of Siberian 
travel called “Reindeer, Dogs and Snow. 
Shoes,” we find at the 427th page the follow- 
ing interesting and instructive passage :— 


“One incident of an old Tehuctchu chief, 
who lived years ago, was told me by an old 
Chuansee, and is worth recording among the 
noblest deeds of mankind. 

“ It was during the prevalence of the small- 
pox, cholera, or one of those epidemics that 
have proven so disastrous to mankind the 
world over. The Tchuctchus were dying off 
very rapidly, and the shamans or priests, all 
over the country, were employed night and 
day trying to appease the wrath of the great 
evil spirit. Dogs were sacrificed by the score, 
and the snow was reddened by their blood 
about every habitation ; but death was king, 
and its ravages increased daily. Failing in 
all their incantations, the shamans assembled 
from all parts of the country, and held a 
grand consultation to decide upon the next 
step to be taken. They decided that the 
Great Spirit was very much wroth, and that 
nothing but more and continued sacrifices 
would appease him. Again blood flowed in 
streams; hundreds of deer were led to the 
altar to be slain. From morning to njght, 
day after day, the settlements resounded with 
the noise of drums, aud the shrieking and 
howling of the madmen. But this did not 
suffice. Their great tribe was melting away 
like thesnow in Spring, and soon there would be 
none left to relate their sufferings to posterity. 
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At this stage the shamans again held a con- 
sultation, and after a long and solemn delib- 
eration, decided that nothing short of the 
death of the old chief would propitiate the 
evil spirit. Their word was law, and the 
edict fell like a thunderbolt upon the tribe. 
The old chief was loved by all, and many of- 
fered to be sacrificed in his stead, but the 
doctors said no other sacrifice would be suf- 
ficient atonement. Then the tribe resolved 
to be swept away by the epidemic rather than 
pay the price demanded for their safety. At 
this stage the old chief assembled his ple 
together, and begged them to accept his life, 
which he would willingly give for their'wel- 
fare, but no one could be found who would 
make the fatal thrust. Then the old chief 
called his only son to him, a mere Jad, and, 
handing him his own spear, placed the point 
opposite his heart, and commanded the boy 
tothrust. This he refused to do until threat- 
ened by his father’s curse, when the stroke 
was made, and a wail arose throughout the 
whole land. Shortly afterwards the epidemic 
subsided, which, of course, was attributed to 
the death of the old chief.” 

Nothing can well be more touching, and 
few things more sublime, than this authentic 
incident. Everybody must see how wonder- 
fully it matches, so far as small things can - 
compare with great ones, the popular scheme 
of “the atonement,” and we can well under- 
stand how skilfully and eloquently a receiver 
of this immensely accepted dogma of the 
Church would use this incident as an illus- 
tration of the universality of the feeling in 
human nature that God is appeased only by 
bloody sacrifices, and that the principle of 
vicariousness, or the acceptance of the suffer- 
ings and death of the innocent in place of the 
guilty, is provided for in the fundamental 
feelings of humanity. We are not in the 
least disposed to deny the wide spread of the 
idea. It is only the inferences drawn from it 
that we should dispute. We should be com- 
pelled to turn the whole argument round, 
We have no doubt that the erroneous and su- 
perstitious feeling exhibited by the tribe and 
by the noble chief and partaken by so many 
savage and barbarous peoples is the origin of 
the Church dogma of the atonement, and that 
that isjust as mistaken and justas superstitious 
as the bloody sacrifice exacted by the fears 
and ignorance of most savages. They are all 
founded upon what seems to be the elementa- 
ry form of the religious sentiment, namely, 
a feeling of fear towards gods supposed to be 
jealous, angry, vindictive and cruel. It is 
certain that dread of the enmity of the gods 
is vastly more active even than a desire for 
their favor in all crude intelligences. No 
idea of the justice or mercy or holiness of the 
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superpal powers seems to have had any exist- 
ence in this Siberian tribe. That for some 
unknown reason the gods had visited them 
with pestilence they felt, and their shamans 
or priests had advised them to sacrifice freely 
of their most precious wealth, their reindeer, 
to appease their wrath. The pestilence not 
abating, the shamans suggested the expedient 
of humbling themselves before the angry 
power by sacrificing their beloved chief. 
They nobly refuse safety upon such terms, 
and it is an honor to their rude humanity 
that they prefer to die in a body to taking 
the life of their best earthly friend. But the 
chief is not to be outdone in magnanimity. 
He insists upon offering himself to the unap- 
peased deities, and finally by threatening his 
son with bis curse if he refuses to pierce him 
with a spear, falls beneath the blow ke had 
compelled bim to aim at his very heart. 

Is there not a profound lesson here for that 
extravagance which would make Christ’s 
death the chief evidence of his Divine good- 
ness, and which considers his willingness to 
die for the people as the most superhuman act 
of his life? Here is a barbarous chief, who 
compels his own son to put his father, himself 
innocent of all offense, to a violent death to 
save his people merely from the spread of a 
pestilence. The Church represents God as 
entering into a plan of salvation which makes 
Him—a Father—acquiesce in, if it is not 
more just to say enforce, the death of His 
own innocent Son to appease His own anger 
with His human offspring, and enable Him 
to withdraw an eternal curse from their heredi- 
tary misfortune. If we feel that the poor 
chief's son would have shown himself a nobler 
creature to have died cursed by his father 
sooner than have driven that spear into his 

enerous heart, how must we feel towards an 
Tnfinite Father who allows Himself to accept 
the self-sacrifice of His spotless and only Son 
to obviate a metaphysical or legal difficulty 
in the administration of His government? 
It is not Christ’s death which makes the trou- 
ble for lovers of justice and mercy ; it is the 
humana reasons which superstition and fear 
have allowed themselves to give for the death 
of Christ. Christ’s death was a holy, lovely 
and most affecting sacrifice; as much sweeter 
and more subduing than the death of ordina- 
ry martyrs as his character and precepts are 
more exalted and divine. But that God re- 
quired it or accepted it as a bloody propitia- 
‘tion we hold to be just as senseless and super- 
stitious as the Siberian tribe’s feeling that the 
abatement of the pestilence was due to the 
noble chief’s self-immolation. When will 
the world learn that God is not a cruel, ca- 

ricious tyrant or an awful heathen fate? 

Vhen will Christ be suffered to teach the 


world that God is love; that mercy and jus- 
tice are equally active in His loving holiness, 
and that there is nothing in Him which re- 
quire anything but repentance and a godly 
sorrow for sin to turn His worst enemies into 
beloved children. The Infivite. Father, his 
God and ours, might almost as well not be, 
considering the neglect; the apathy, the infre- 
quency with which His name and praise are 
said, or the secondary or vastly inferior place 
He holds in the real prayers and hearts of 
His children. It is this half heathen heritage 
of the Church atonement, a doctrine unknown 
to the evangelists, and dragged into the 
Church mainly from the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the work of an unknown writer, that 
has originated and still perpetuates this high 
and sad offense against reasop, conscience 
and humanity. Let the lesson of the Sibe- 
rian chief’s self-sacrifice be carefully consid- 
ered and fairly compared with that of the 
Captain of our Salvation, and it will be found 
that the ignorance and superstition of his 
tribe are paralleled by the feelings of mil- 
lions of people calling themselves enlightened 
Christians, and still thinking God to be, as 
they love to term Him, “a consuming fire.” 




































PAYMENT OF SMALL BILLS. 


The payment of small bills is a matter of 
much more importance than is generally at- 
tached to it. There are not a few who, in 
times when business is a little depressed and 
the prospect for the future seems more than 
usually unsettled, will hold on to their cash 
on hand, and tell all the collectors who wait 
on them with overdue bills to “ call again,” 
while the payment would not give them any 
serious inconvenience, and would accommo- 
date a large and deserving class of creditors, 
Indeed, we know of nothing that in a quiet 
way would go so far to give animation to the 
markets throughout the country as the uni- 
versal fulfillment of obligations at the first 
opportunity. If all the little debts for the 
discharge of which the debtors now have the 
eash actually on hand were paid at once, the 
wheels of business would be lubricated, and a 
“general jollity” soon prevail throughout 
the land. The first serious effect on trade of 
any public excitement comes from the sudden 
check of those little streams. 

It is true the large transactions are arrested, 
but if everybody went to paving these little 
debts the check would be momentary, as 
business would be forced along the current 
thus continually renewed. Let every man 
whose eyes fall on these lines pay out his 
ready money for bills he knows to be due, 
and not stop until his pockets are emptied. 
Probably before this is realized the return 
current will reach his pockets, too, and he be 
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able to fulfil his obligations. There is as, 
much money as ever; »s much currency as | 
ever. Who stops its flow? Let it move on | 
for a prompt payment of bill: now due, and 

new business will catch the inspiration and 

start off upon a fresh gallop.— NV. Y. Journal | 
of Commerce. 





THE great lever by which to raise and save 
the world, is the unbounded love and mercy 


of God. 





I'rEMS. 

Is Pekin, a new:paper of extraordinary size is 
published w ekly on silk. It is said to have beeu 

blished wore then a thousani years ago. in 
1827, a public officer caused some false intelligence 
to be inserted in this psper, for which he was put 
to death. Several vumbers of the paper are pre- 
served in the R..yal Library of Paris. They are ten 
and a quarter yaide long. 


Lawrence Minor, the colored man recently ap 
pointed to a Professor’s chair in Alcorn University, 
Mivs., by the Governor, was taken from the labori- 
ous vovation of porter on a steamer to perform the 
scholastic dutiesof a Professor, He has been known 
and noticed for years on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers as a man of superior abilities, and his ap- 
pointment is commended very warmly. 


THIRTY TWO years ago a vegro man by the name 
of David Walke, owned by a gentleman in this city, 
was sold and sent to New Orleans, At the time he 
was living as her husband with a woman by the 
pame of Nancy Gibbs. He remained in New Or- 
leans until last year, when he paid a brief visit to 
thia city and returned home. A few days since 
he packed up, bag and baggage, and came back to 
Nortolk to live. Ove of bis first acts on arriving 
here was to procure a marriage license, and the 
next evening ne and his former wife were legally 
reunited, he being 83 and she 74 years of age. Such 
constancy and indubitable evidence of affection out 
living time and absence deserves notice. Both ne 
groes were sicves of the old regime, and are both 
highly respectea.—Norfolk Virginian. 


Tuat the freedmen are not a shiftless, improvi- 
dent race, a8 bas been charged by their enemies 
time and again, is shown by the monthly exhibit of 
the condition of the Freedmen s Savings and Trust 
Company of Washington. It appears trom the re- 
port for the month of June last that the deposits 
were $1,028,31487; drafis, $954,420.60; gain in 
thirty days, $73,892 07. ‘This is the dull season of 
the year among the peop!e who constitute the great 
bulk of the depositors in this bank, yet the rate of 
saving as above being carried through the year, 
would show a gain of nearly one million. 


Saraty EnveLopgs.—It is stated that the thick, 
tough sap, found in large quantities in the leaves of 
New Zealand flax, may be converted into a gum 
for sealing envelopes, which, when dry, unites the 
surfaces of paper so thorvugbly that no process of 
steaming or soaking will permit them to be separa- 
ted again. For this reason, it is now being used in 
large quantities in Engiand, in the preparation of 
what are called ‘‘ safety envelopes.’’ 


Tae American Naturalist is the authority for the 
statement that the rapid diminution in the number 
of sea-fowl on the coast of Great Britain, of the 
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gulls especially, in consequence of the wanton de- 
struction of the birds aud their eggs by summer 
tourists, indaced Parliament to pasa a law a few 
years ago, imposing a heavy fine upon all! off-nd+rs 
curivg certain months. The econom’cal argument 
adduced in favor of thia restricti-n was that the 
birds themselves destroyed great quantities of in- 
sects in the fields, and served as scavengers for the 
removal of putrid flesh on the shove; and also that 
by their cries over their feeding grounds, usually in 
shallow, rocky places, the sailors were warned 
duriug fog of their approach to such localities, and 
thus enabled to act accordingly. Of the reasona- 
bleness of the first mentioned plea we haves ample 
evidence in our own country, since on more than 
one occasion, the crops in Utah have beeu saved 
ty means of the immense flocks of gulls which 
came to the rescue from their diff-rent abodes on 
the Great Salt Lake aud other bodies of water of 
the Central Basin. The result of the enactment is 
just beginning to make itself mavifest in a greatly 
increased abun~ance of sea fowl on the English 
coast, where they are said to be many times wore 
numerous than beretofore and to be much more 
tame—coming close to the fishermen while « eaning 
their fish almost as familiarly as domestic fowl, 
swimming freely among the toats within reach of 
the hands, and evjoying a gratifying immunity 
from disturbance. it is even asserted by some that 
before the passage of the act they were mach 
tamer on Sunday, seeming to be aware that by the 
customs of soviety and the restriction in regard to 
the use of guns, they were safer on that day than 
any other. 


Tue history and natural history of the compass 
plant is presented in the Naturalist in a manner 
which offers some hope that the debate whether it 
is a compass or not may be soon brought to a close. 
Gen. Alvord was the first to bring it to scientific no- 
tice, in 1842. He asserted that the radical leaves of 
the p'ant (Si/phium laciniatum) present their edges 
borth and south and their faces east and west. The 
stem leaves, however, do not follow the same law. 
A want of care in making tbis plain distinction has 
led to contradictory statements, by different indi- 
viduals, as to the main fact. The first attempt at 
explanation of the phenomenon, which became too 
well attested to be set aside, was in a search for iron 
in the tissues of the plant, which proved fruitless. 
Its resinous character was appealed to as perhaps 
provoking electrical currents; but this could not 
stand. Prof. Gray, with his usual clear insight, 
suggested, in 1849, that, granting the fact it was 
due to a disposition on the part of the plant to put 
the leaves in such position that they might share 
equally in the benefits of sunlight, this would in- 
cline them to a vertical position and their edges to 
& north and south direction. This suggestion, 
which is a very simple one, hes been followed up 
more recently and confirmed. O:dinary leaves have 
a marked difference in the two faces, in that the 
lower one has a much larger number of stomata or 
breathiug-holes. The two faces of the compass 
plant are in appearance quite alike, and it remained 
to examine them microscopically, as to the preva- 
lence of breatbing-holes. The two sides have the 
same number, as nearly as can be determined, while 
in other allied species, which are not compass 
plants, the ordinary rule prevails. As, then, there 
is no proper under side to these leaves, both seek 
the light equally; and, under this tencency, the 
edges will in northern latitudes stand noth and 
south, between the minimum aud maximum of il- 
lumination. 
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FRIEEN DS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOEZS 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions 
By Aun A. Townsznp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87o. 


Talks with the Children; or, Queations und An- 
sewers for Family Use or ee Schools. By 
Jauz Jonuson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part Price 25¢ 

“ 108“ Second. “ 40c 


Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haszist E. Stocxiy. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 40c. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, d ed to encourage serious and ) 
fitable Refi in the Young Mind. By 2 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........00..Price 20c. 


A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe) 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 24 edition. Price 75c. 


“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a ,revisior of 
“Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonmeon. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. eAch..........0000sPTiCe 75K 


Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP..eecceeesereee ersessecereesseesE MICO 206, 


Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson 
1L8M0. 71 Pps. .ccccccceccsceccscsccrerssereees 25¢, 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh J $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fo: 26. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, ne orks 
of Isaac Pen a aS of | i Pa., $3.00. 
's % Question, 
$1.00. No in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts a dozen. 

Christian Ministry. John — 50 cts. Young 
¢ 


, 
40c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
7c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies. R. W. Moore, $1.00 Mott on Education, &c., 40. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. “. J., 
16c. Vital Religion, by 8. Ms J..10c. The 
by Esra Michener. 30c. Nan Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “ Buy r own ” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75¢. 

Questions on the Uld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts. 

Divisions tt: the Beesety of BPriaue by Thos. H. Speakman, 50e. 

D8 ° a 5 

About 20 cent. additional, when sent 
eementin Fine Parchment, in 
Photograp eness simile autograph 
Comlv. at 250, 50c and $1.00, 
84 71 JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 


PRIVATE SALE, 


Having purchased avother property, I now offer 
for sale my present residence: a very convenient 
ten (10) room heuse, pleasantly situated in the 
borough of Bristol; nice front yard, with some 
fruit-bearing trees ; a new well of cold, soft water, 
new pump therein, whick, with coal bins and water- 
cloets, are all under roof of a large, new, well 
ventilated shed. 

y terms. Immediate possession. 
Apply to BMMOR COMLY, 
422 Cor. Cedar and Walnut Sts., Bristol, Pa. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MaY CITY, N. J. 

This handsomely located House on Ocean Street, 
a short distance from the beach, having been leased 
by the prop:iviors fora term of years, and newly 
furnished throughout, has opened this season under 
new auspices, for the reception of visitors wishing 
the comforts of a home, in a first-class house near 
the surf. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of mat- 
tresses and bedding, to have them all that could be 
desired. Many of the rooms are large and airy, 
commanding a fine view of the ocean. 

The table will be supplied with all the delicacies 
of the season, The proprieters have spared no 
pains in procuring the best cooks, and obliging ser- 
vants. 

Stage to convey guests to and from the railroad 
de and steamboat rung 

tage accommodations invalids and those 
preferring retirement. 

Accommodations ample for 200 persons. 

No bar. 

For rooms or information, address 

WALTER W. GREEN, 
Or, HANNAH C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N, J., 


. Is now open. 
722 826 M. R. CHANDLEE. 


OCHEAN HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Joss ist, 1871. 


This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 
will be kept, as usual, in every respect a 


First-class Family Hotel. 
Opens the 20th inst. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 
For rooms, &c., address 
LYCETT & SAWYER. 


722 826 





Joux. W. Lycert, 


Henry W. Sawyer. 617 826 


LOUDON LAND FOR SALE, 

A desirable little farm of 70 acres at private sale, 
adjoining the town of Waterford, Loudun Co., Va., 
convenient to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, three miles 
from W. & O. R. R. and eight mil-s from B. & O, 
R. R., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood. 
The buildings are good, convenient, and nearly 
new ; dwelling contains ten rooms and good cellar, 
Good ice house, and other necessary buildings. 
Over 200 fruit trees, nearly all kiods and choice 
varieties. The fa:m is divided into five fields and 
meadow, running water in all. For further par- 
ticulars call on or adress 

7 Cc. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

812 4t Waterford, Loudon Co., Va. 


LITTLE GEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


COMPILED BY 8. H. PEIRCE. . 
A collection of Poetry suitable for children. 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
Giucationnt, | Gaucatioual. 


Moorestown Boarding School for Females.} MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
Phe vext Term will commence Ninth month 25th, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
1873. For Circulars apply to Wif be dpened for dhe recaption of students on 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 


the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. igh Wid vlatsical. Ror 


| thoréugh, ‘partiontars 
| and ciroular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘ Act ofthe Leyistattre,” fs\couttudted 


9-7 +f. 
by the following Trustees, Indinvers Of thre Boctety 


~ TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
of Friends : Seientific, Classical & Commerctal Academy, 











’ 






Pierce Hoopes, Darttryton EOF WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Ellis P. Marshall, ‘Levi K. Brown, A BOARDING SCHOOL YOR BOTH SEXES. 

Henry L. Pratt, David Pertts, Auteain Terny @pens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 

Joseph a pon ee | ease vend for pew Catalogue. Way 
relay Kuig 


The success of this Institution Woder its present 
arrangement leads its es ‘e believe ‘they ‘can’ 
now offer a school long needéd fn ‘the Soctety, et 
which children can receive a good ‘practical vduen-| For Boys and Girls. 


tion at a moderate ocst. 29@5- The next term begins on-September 4th. F 
Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth hérth 'icindplars, addieide ' f = 


18th, 1671. ? 819 ly. GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
For Oatalogue, addres : 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, |CHAPP QtA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
715 3m Concordvilte, Pa. SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A.M.; Principal. 


° os ».. | A Boarding Sohool for both sexes, pleasantly and 
Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua 
CHESTER CoO., PA. 


Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from ‘New 


wees = a, ACADEMY, 
, Del. Co., Par 


This Institution, which has been in successfal York. Tie *buildings‘are neW, the-rooms tastefully 
operation for the last seventeen years, will com- furitehe”d/4ighted -byiges ‘and -heated with steam ; 
menee its next session on the 2dcf Tenth month no effort having b-en spared to render the Institu- 
ext. Thorongh and careful inst: .ction will ‘be tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
given in every department. Terms, $85 per session ment of its pupils in their studies. 
of twenty weebs. For circulars and full particulars The Fall Berm ‘éf 20%weelts will Begin Oth month 
address the Principal, . llth, 1871. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Pér Circulars, &c., address =“ 
85 2m Erci!doun Chester Co., Pa. , JUHU “LE TT, 


‘ . a t r 9 N.Y, 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, | —————-——— 


SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. ‘A "Frieud for Prinvtpal ‘of ‘the ‘Reet ‘Hamburg 
This Institution for both sexes will reopen on | Friends’ -Iastitute. -For .particalars.apply to 


Third-day, the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. JOHN J. CORNELL, 


For Catalogue and further particulars, address POY 6) 000. iish oe Ee ae 
EDWARD ‘H. MAGILL, SITUATION WA -TED, 

715 tfo Principal. A young lady w'shes a situation as teaober, 

either in a private family or as an assistant‘in a 

Westchester Preparatory Sehool. boarding School. Can teach any English branch 


usually taught in our best ‘schools. The name'of 
Will be opened on FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH | an old and well known teacher can ‘be'given ‘as a 


6th, 1871, in West Chester, a school for the pur | reference. For further)partivulars-address.M. M. V,, 
pose of fitting students to enter the Freshman year. | Box 15, Winch. stér, Va. 


at cement hited tactile habit inatnishisi bite ta nninbsmeele 
‘SAWIVEL’L. ‘BAILY, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. GENERAL AGENT FOR THE PROVIDENT LIYE & TRUST COMPANY, 


The course of instruction will be that adopted ‘by 
the College for its, preparatory classes, and will em- 
brace the ordinary English branches, Algebra, | pose of extending the already-established business 
Geometry, Latin Grammar and Reader, Cwsar, | of-his agency. Address or call on 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and the elements of SAMUEL L. BAILY, 


oa ; No, 45 East State St., Trent a 
Tuition for the year of ‘forty-two weeks, $50, , Trenton, N. J. 


for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some ove for the pur- 





pavable one-half in advance, ove-half on the fist} This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
day of Second month, 1872. Good board can be| Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
had in the neighborhood at reasonable rates. \| Delaware, Maryland, Virgivia, Ohio, Indiana, I li- 
As only a limited nnmber of students will be] nois, lowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
taken, an early application is recomm+nded. York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Address CHARLES H. DaRLINGTON, A. M., ADVERTISEMENTS received by Jonx Comuy, Agent, 
85 tf West Chester, Pa. | 144 North Seventh St. 








